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For more than a genera 
tion, Rolls-Royce pre-eminence 

in Design and Craftsmanship has 
successfully met contemporary challenge. 
. . latest 


And now the Rolls-Royce Griffon . 


example of powered perfection... 2 


worthy descendant of an illustrious line of 


aircraft engines . . . adding new lustre to a 


name which has long been an inspiration to 


engineering progress throughout the world 
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There are three 


@ Stages in the mak- 
ing ot evaporated milk. Saas one is Strawberry 
(calved in February now giving three and-a-half 
gallons). Stage two is a six feet wide double coil 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is what you 
buy over the counter. The Talbot-Stead Tube 
Company was responsible for charming steel 
tubes into the intricate shape shown in stage two 
and it is not the first time that manufacturers 
have watched their difficulties evaporate through 


the channels of stainless steel tubes. 


An advertisement published by ® Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD 
TUBE COMPANY LTD 
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AMERICAN TROOPS ENTERING CARENTAN AFTER ITS CAPTURE ON JUNE 12. 
was followed by an all-night artillery bombardment, with hand-to-hand fighting in 


the important road and rail junction town in the south-eastern corner of 
fell at 8.30 on the morning of June 12, after two days of the suburbs. Assault after assault by American airborne troops of the 
| 10Ist Division finally broke the defences, and the Germans, leaving their dead and 


the Cherbourg peninsula, 

bitter fighting. Twelve hours earlier two captured German parachutists carrying a 

white flag, and an American lieutenant carrying a Red Cross flag, had entered the wounded behind them, withdrew from Carentan, Allied infantry moving into the 
town under a curtain of white smoke. On June 15 it was reported that our forces, 
were half-way across the Cherbourg peninsula 


town with an ultimatum calling on the garrison to surrender. The German 
commander refused on the grounds that he had not sufficient authority His refusal advancing westward from Carentan, 


crack 


Carentan, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


VERYTHING comes to him who waits—under and the antidote patiently sought and exactly worked 
God’s providence, that is, and to him who out. For every one of a million tasks the men have 
works hard enough for it. That is what has come to been appointed and trained. There was no other 


undertaking nothing could be left to chance, for every 
chance favoured the enemy. Yet, little by little, 
the great work of overcoming difficulties has been 





Mr. Churchill, and to General Alexander and 
General Montgomery in this month of June 1944, 
and to all those who from Dunkirk and Tobruk 
and other places of vicissitude have returned 
to keep a promise made‘in a dark hour to 
their own souls. To take Rome one day and 
land on the forbidden coast of enslaved France 
on the next, almost four years to the day 
after we were so violently slung out of Europe 
by the aggressor, is not an unsatisfactory 
achievement for the champions of a once- 
forlorn cause. And Britons can congratulate 
themselves that they have had at least a fair 
share in this mighty achievement. After all, 
four years ago—and even three—they were 
the only people still on their feet who had 
any share in it at all. 


There is so much to be said about this 
miraculous invasion—still at the time of writing 
only at the beginning wf its second week— 
that it is hard to know where to_ begin. 
First, that it has come almost at the precise 
moment and place that anyone using his 
reason—which very few people, however, do—- 
would have expected it to come. Secondly, 
that the Germans apparently did not expect 
it at that moment and place. But by far 
the most impressive thing about the whole 
affair has been the magnitude of the adventure. 
How right General Montgomery was to use 
those words of the great Montrose—a soldier 
after his own heart—in his Order of the 
Day before embarkation : 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 

For that is just what Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt and their naval, military 
and air advisers have done. They have staked 
the whole free world on mounting the greatest 
act of offensive warfare history has ever seen. 


The first thing to rejoice at is that we 
have made our lodgement. The second is that, 
so far, there has been no wholesale massacre. 
The third is that our shipping losses at the 
start proved, comparatively speaking, extra- 
ordinarily light. The three fears that have 
haunted every thinking mind since the great 
adventure was first mooted have been: Would 
we, in the face of an enemy dug in and 
possessing every unit of transport on the 
Continent, be able to make good our landing 
and hold it against the fury of his immediate 
counter-attacks ? Would the losses we sus- 
tained in this process be so vast as to cripple 
us, like those of the Somme and Passchendale, 
for a generation and ensure that, while we 
won the War, we should again lose the Peace ? 
Would the damage inflicted on our shipping 
by enemy mine, shell, torpedo, rocket and 
bomb be greater than our Navy and Merchant 
Marine (the central pillar of our entire war 
structure) could safely sustain? The Germans 
doubtless comforted themselves by answering 
these questions in a way very different to 
our own hopes, and a year ago—and still 
more two years and three years ago—they 
would almost certainly have been right. Their 
dive-bombers, submarines, E-boats, mines, sub- 
merged stakes, wire entanglements, concrete 
defences, batteries, fire-throwers, rockets and 
tanks would have had free play on the bodies 
of our soldiers and the hulls of our ships. 


By meticulous yet grandiose planning 
over a period of many months, even years, 
and by intensive, sustained and multiple 
work to make good that planning on a 
scale unequalled in the history of co-operative 
human endeavour, all the enemy’s obstacles and 
weapons have been overcome or mastered. 
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There 


has been no booby-trap so small, no adverse chance 
so unlikely that has not been brooded over in advance 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION 
AND QUOTATION FROM 
‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JUNE 22, 1844. 
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“BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ESQ., MP.” 


‘“‘The most remarkable speeches in the recent debates have been those of 
Mr. Disraeli, the Member for Shrewsbury. He has lately made himself more 
prominent in the sphere of literature and politics as the expounder of the 
views and opinions of that section of the Conservative party which has 
received the name of ‘ Young England.’ His opinions, however, are too 
peculiar, have too much individuality ever to become those of a party. 
We scarcely think ‘ Young England’ capable of holding as points of belief 
the startling paradoxes to which Mr. Disraeli occasionally gives utterance. His 
speeches abound with happily-turned sentences, in which a clever sarcasm 
is thrown into the antithetical form; they also contain a large amount of 
historical information, on which he draws almost as often as Macaulay 
himself. He rarely announces a positively new principle, but he often places 
old ones in a strange and startling light, and states the most extraordinary 
inconsistencies with an air of such perfect earnestness and conviction, that 
his auditors are sometimes puzzled whether to admire or laugh at him. But 
he is not one of those men who can be laughed at; we have seen him turn 
the laugh most sorely against those who thought themselves securely trenched 
behind form and precedent. He car hit hard, and none have suffered more 
from his sarcasm than the present Premier and the Home Secretary. He seems 
to mangle them with peculiar gusto, and deals with them as if he was 
annihilating the Tadpole or Taper of his own ‘ Coningsby. His speeches 
have not much metaphor, nor does he indulge in rhetorical gutter and 
ornament; we cannot call him impassioned, nor say he is eloquent; but he 
interests, informs, and amuses. A speech from Disraeli is sure to command 
attention. His manner is not calculated to set off his matter to the best 
advantage. His delivery is heavy, and of action he has none whatever. He 
thrusts his hands deep into his side pockets, leans forward a little, or turns 
from side to side, according to whom he may be addressing. But that is all. 
Though he sets the House cheering or laughing for minutes together, his 
countenance remains impassive ; he says a good thing as if perfectly uncon- 
scious of it. Mr. B. Disraeli is the son of J. Disraeli, of Bradenham House, 
Bucks., the author of the ‘Curiosities of Literature.” Talent seems to have 
descended to his son, who is well known as the author of several novels— 
‘ Alroy,’ ‘Vivian Grey,’ ‘Contarini Fleming,” ‘The Young Duke,’ and 
others. To his pen are also attributed the ‘Letters of Runnimede,’ 
published, we believe, about the time of the Reform agitation. He repre- 
sented Maidstone in 1837, but now sits for Shrewsbury. When the Whigs 
were in office he gave much attention to the foreign diplomacy of the country ; 
and by bringing forward motions on the subject, exposed himself to occasional 
severe treatment at the hands of Lord Palmerston. He has lately devoted 
himself more to home affairs, and mixes more in general dehates than he was 
wont to do. He is about forty, rather above the middle height ; he is pale, 
with deep black hair, and a countenance sufficiently indicative of Hebrew 


descent, even if his name were not so decisive.” Pa 


way in which an invasion against such apparently 
overwhelming odds could have been launched and 
sustained without immediate disaster. In such an 








performed, and already in retrospect it all 
looks as simple as marshalling the crowds 
to the Derby or Trooping the Colour on the 
Horse Guards Parade. Our gratitude and that 
of all the free world goes out not only to the 
leaders and the men who have fought and 
won the great battle of the beaches, but to all 
those who by untiring work and forethought, 
laid the foundations of victory. They were laid, 
it should be remembered, when it needed supreme 
faith to be able to think of victory at all. 


Immense difficulties and dangers - still 
remain to be surmounted and borne. But 
the success of the first week has already 
deprived the enemy of much of his initial 
advantage. He is now—at least, at the time 
of writing —confronted with an immense 
dilemma. His tactical) reserves have failed to 
throw us back into the sea at any point or 
even to impede our build-up on the captured 
beaches. To secure a decisive result before 
it is too late—and every day sees his chance of 
doing so dwindling—he must throw in _ his 
strategic reserves. Yet he knows that our 
immense amphibian strength may be used at 
any moment and at any point of an immense 
circumference to strike again. His failure 
seriously to molest our sea and air transport has 
left us the means not only to sustain our original 
landing but to strike again and again and again. 
If he throws in his strategic reserves against 
forces which are strong enough to hold them, 
those other impending blows may well prove 
fatal tohim. Yet if he does not do so, the blow 
already struck may gather such strength as to 
prove fatal, too. And all the while he is forced to 
keep vast armies in being, not only on the Russian 
front and in the south, but manning every mile 
of coastline upon which we might elect to descend. 


For here lies the peculiar strategic advan- 
tage of amphibian power—power, that is, 
where the twin advantages of complete com- 
mand of the sea (and of the air, which to-day 
goes with it) and of immense military 
striking power go hand in hand. The defeat 
of the U-boat and the Luftwaffe, and the 
creation, arming and training of the vast 
armies of the United States and the British 
Empire have given us this advantage. To-day 
the foe has had to deploy his armies over 
many hundreds and even thousands of miles 
of coastline. He cannot withdraw a single 
division from that extended, exposed, im- 
mobilised position without danger. Yet we 
can keep our entire military force not already 
landed in reserve, ready to use in decisive 
strength at the right place and moment. It 
is a tremendous advantage, and one for which 
there is no parallel in military history. 


If ever a war proved the supreme im- 
portance of command of the sea it has been 
this war. The new factor of the air weapon 
has not blunted the age-long truth: it has 
only sharpened and accentuated it. In the 
four years since 1940 we have seen the exercise 
of both the two great uses of sea-power in 
global war: first, the ring of water stretched 
and kept round the otherwise uncontainable 
land victor; then the mounting of over- 
whelming military force from behind that 
ring and its delivery across waters over which 
absolute supremacy has been obtained. The 
men, dead and living, who fought the U-boat 
through four weary years on water and in 
the air, are as much part of the present 
invasion as General Montgomery and _his 
troops. So are the men who, night after 
night, used the new weapon of strategic air 
striking power to dislocate the enemy's 
communications and slow down his war 


production. The Battles of the Ruhr and Berlin, like 
the cruises of the ‘ Audacity "’ and the escort vessels, 
were the indispensable preludes to the Battle of Caen. 
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WITH FLAGS, SMILES, AND CHEERS. 


JuNE 24, 1944 


CARENTAN WELCOMES ITS LIBERATORS 
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SA CAPTURED GERMAN PATROL CAR IN USE BY AMERICAN 
THE STREETS OF CARENTAN IN % 





“ PARATROOPERS TOURING 
SEARCH OF POSSIBLE NESTS OF GERMAN SNIPERS. 


SE 


SKYWARD FROM / 


WITH CLOUDS OF SMOKE BILLOWING 
?/ BUILDINGS SHELLED DURING AN ALL-NIGHT BARRAGE 
AMERICAN TROOPS MOVE INTO CARENTAN. 3 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG BEING MOUNTED BY FRENCH Zz : THE RESIDENTS OF CARENTAN 
BESIDE THEIR OWN TRICOLOUR AND THE * 2 DISPLAYING THEIR OWN AND THEIR LIBERATORS’ FLAGS 
CARENTAN’S WAR MEMORIAL, ase WHEN ALLIED TROOPS TOOK POSSESSION OF THE TOWN. 





YOUTHS 


~ “OLD GLORY” FLIES FROM A FRENCH WAR MEMORIAL 
UNION JACK ON 


IN A SQUARE IN CARENTAN, WHILE AMERICAN 
FOR AN ADVANCE INTO THE TOWN, 
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TROOPS MASS 




















) AMERICAN TROOPS IN JEEPS RECEIVE A GREAT WELCOME FROM CHEERING CITIZENS £ “; AN AMERICAN SOLDIER EXCHANGES PLEASANTRIES WITH CITIZENS OF CARENTAN, WHIL! 

Ff OF CARENTAN AS THE LIBERATING FORCES MOVE IN TO TAKE POSSESSION. f FRENCH YOUNGSTERS CLAMBER SMILING INTO THE INEVITABLE JEEP. 
| EEE IE IE NELLIE IO LE ES LED LER ES: EERE, i WONG BELLE LICL TLS SLE TENN 

As reported on our front page, the Cherbourg peninsula town of Carentan fell to liberating troops appeared in the streets than residents fetched out from long- 

American troops on June 12, six days after the first landings of Allied airborne troops cherished hiding places their own Tricolour, ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ and the Union Jack, and 

in Normandy. Important on account of its road and rail junctions, and its sluice the flags of all three nations were soon flying from vantage points in nearly every 

street of the town. Carentan was quickly cleared of snipers, and latest reports at 

time of writing show a steady advance westward across the southern half of 


gates, which control the flooding of the surrounding countryside, Carentan was the 
first big town to be captured by the American troops. In taking possession of it, the 
they were greeted with smiles and cheers—and with flags. No sooner had the the Cherbourg peninsula 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO THE 
ALLIED BEACH-HEAD IN NORMANDY. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER (RIGHT), IN FRANCE. 
GENERAL TAKES 
A MINUTE OFF TO : 
HAVE A WASH 
DURING HIS 
VISIT TO THE 
NORMANDY 


BEACH-HEAD. 
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PRIME MINISTER GOES ASHORE IN NORMANDY: MR. 
MONTGOMERY, SETS OUT IN A JEEP FOR THE ALLIED 
REMAINED IN FRANCE FOR SEVEN HOURS. 


THE 
GENERAL 
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IS GREETED BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY 
THE FRENCH GENERAL SPOKE 
BRITISH TROOPS. 
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AGAIN AFTER FOUR YEARS: GENERAL DE GAULLE IS ACCLAIMED BY AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
CROWD AS HE DRIVES THROUGH THE STREETS OF BAYEUX. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE 
ON HIS ARRIVAL IN NORMANDY. 
TO HUGE CROWDS IN BAYEUX AND INSPECTED 


IN FRANCE 


H Sm ~ 
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BN ROUTE TO THE NORMANDY BEACHES IN A LANDING CRAFT: L. TO R.) GENERAL 
EISENHOWER, GENERAL ARNOLD, ADMIRAL KING AND GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL 
AMERICA’S HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS, 
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ALLIED AIRCRAFT GOING OVER WHILE TOURING THE BEACHES IN 
ADMIRAL SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY, ALLIED NAVAL C.-IN-C. (LEFT), 

CHIEFP-MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDE 


WATCHING 
a“ pues” 3 
WITH AIR 


Mr. Churchill, General Smuts, General Eisenhower, General Marshall, Admiral King, to many of the men. Everywhere he was cheered. No less enthusiastic was the 


General de Gaulle, General Arthur, and other important Allied leaders, have visited 
the Normandy battle areas and seen for themselves the wonderful achievements 
of the A.E.F. Mr. Churchill spent seven hours ashore, conferring with General 
Montgomery, watching the big ships of thé Navy bombard enemy positions, and 
seeing a Luftwaffe bomber shot down. He visited Allied troops fighting, and spoke 


| 


welcome extended to General de Gaulle, when, for the first time in four years, he 
set foot on the soil of France proper. Great crowds swarmed round him everywhere 
he went, and especially in Bayeux, where he spoke to the liberated people. 
America's top-ranking Army, Navy and Air Force chiefs drove to within five miles of the 
fierce fighting being waged in the Carentan sector during their visit to Normandy 
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CAEN—THE FIERCELY CONTESTED CITY 
ON THE ORNE. 
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% THE ABBAYE-AUX-DAMES, OR THE CHURCH OF THE TRINITY, FOUNDED BY MATILDA, 
WIFE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, IN I062. 
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" CAEN—THE CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE (THIRTEENTH TO SIXTEENTH GENTURIES) SHOWING Z 
f THE VERY HIGHLY DECORATED APSE ADDED DURING THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD, 3 











A GENERAL VIEW OF CAEN, THE CHIEF TOWN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CALVADOS, NEAR 
WHICH BITTER FIGHTING IS TAKING PLACE. 




















DES GENS-D'ARMES, SO-CALLED FROM TWO 


THE CHATEAU OF CAEN: ONE OF THE GATEWAYS—THE “PORTE DE SECOURS” + THE TOWER OF THE MANOIR DE NOLLENT, OR 
f WITH ITS ANCIENT DRAWBRIDGE. \ { STATUES OF ARMED MEN SURMOUNTING THE TOWER, ) 

Caen, towards which the Allied armies of liberation are drawing steadily nearer, at that time “a city greater than any in England save London,” was taken and 

is the chief town of the department of Calvados, and next to Rouen the most pillaged by Edward III. of England; and Henry V. again captured it in 1417 

interesting town in Normandy. Situated on the Orne, about 9 miles from the coast, France did not succeed in finally wresting it from the English until 1450. Apart 

it is connected with the sea by a canal. Caen first rose to importance in the time from the many beautiful churches, ruined castles and other important edifices, 

of William the Conqueror, under whom were built the castle and the two abbeys, Caen has many interesting old houses scattered about her narrow streets, some with 


whose beautiful churches are still the chief ornaments of the town. In 1346 Caen, fifteenth-century wood-carving 
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A VIVID PICTURE OF A DYNAMIC AND BRILLIANT PERSONALITY. 











IR THOMAS BEECHAM has written the story 
of his life from his birth in 1879 until 1924: 

a sequel, it is to be hoped, will come later. He has 
found both a novel and a suitable title for it. 
Autobiographers, poor lambs, are usually greatly 
worried about titles. Like the ghosts which went 
past the doomed Richard before Bosworth, a succession 
of titles present themselves: ‘‘ Things I Remember,” 
‘“The Vanished Years,’’ ‘‘ What I Can Tell,”’ ‘‘ One 
Man’s Story,”’ ‘“‘ Chapters from the Past,”’ ‘‘ Memory’s 
Mirror,”’ and (if the life fits) ‘‘ With Rod and Gun 
in Many Lands’’: and they think ‘‘ Oh dear, these 
have probably been used scores of times; what on 
earth shall I call my book ?”’ Sir Thomas had the 
same problem before him; he obviously applied his 
wits; and he discovered a title which at once indicates 
that his book is about music, that it deals with affairs 
that are not musical, and that its record is chequered. 
Those who know him only as the vigorous waver 

of a baton, and, perhaps, as the sturdy champion 
of Delius, will probably expect his book to be severely 
confined to musical memories, arguments about 
music, narratives about his efforts for English opera, 
and anecdotes about entrepreneurs, composers and 
performers. All this is here, and in plenty. But 
there is much more, about any subject which comes 
into a widely curious mind, and it is written with a 
boyish ebullience which must appeal to readers who 
do not know (as the old saying goes) ‘“‘ Pop Goes the 
Queen ”’ from ‘‘ God Save the Weasel.’’ As witness : 
“The general mist of misrepresentation which 
envelops nearly all public transactions covers those 
of private persons also, especially if the latter are of 
the kind that journalists call ‘news.’ It may have 
been observed in my foregoing chapters I have made 
the scantiest references to my personal or intimate 


life. I cherish the old-fashioned prejudice that every - 


man must have a sanctuary to which he can retire, 
close the door, pull down the blinds and exclude the 
world outside. This was the substance of the oid 
doctrine that an Englishman’s house is his castle, 
once a reality but now a fiction, owing to the monstrous 
ubiquity of the modern Press reporter and _ his 
accomplice in persecution, the camera pest. Any 
genuine privacy and seclusion, unless one goes into 
the heart of the desert, has been rendered impossible 
by the malign industry of that basest creation of the 
age, the gossip-writer. This slinking, sneaking, 





A CHARACTERISTIC 
CONDUCTING, 


worming and reptilian creature passes his time listening 
at doors, peeping through keyholes, corrupting the 
servants, and all to discover and retail in print an 
illiterate jumble of incoherent rubbish about some- 
thing which no one with the self-respect of a baboon 
would dream of concerning himself. F once asked 
the editor of a leading London daily how he came to 
allow the publication of some nauseating piece of 
twaddle that had just appeared, and he answered 
‘ We live on garbage.’ But if the slightest protest is 

*" A Mingled Chime.” 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart, (Hutchinson; 16s.) 


Leaves from an Autoviography By 


REACTION TO THE MOOD OF THE COMPOSER-—-SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


fae; 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


ever made in any quarter the cry at once goes up to 
heaven: ‘ The freedom of the Press!’ Until a few 
years back a considerable amount of space in certain 
London papers was given to long, lurid and salacious 
reports of divorce cases, and the kind of stuff that we 
used to read every day would, if forming part of a 
novel or even a scientific treatise, have been banned 
by the police magistracy. When the incongruity of 
this preposterous situation at last penetrated the 
intelligence of the public there was a demand for the 
compression of such 
accounts, which after a 
while was conceded by 
a rule of thecourts. But 
the resentment of the 
journals that lived on 
‘ garbage’ was so loud 
and strong that if a 
stranger from another 
sphere had descended 
among us he would 
have concluded that 
the foundations of 
justice, society and the 
State itself would tot- 
ter dangerously if the 
champions of free 
speech were deprived of 
their scavenger’s cart.” 
That was stung out 

of Sir Thomas by all 
the chatter about his 
father’s estate, the 
Covent Garden pro- 
perty, and the plans of 
the late Mr. “‘ Jimmy”’ 
White. Other such out- 
bursts have a closer 
relation to the art 
which has been the 
central thing in Sir 
Thomas's life. For in- 
stance: ‘‘A member 
of the Government 
that was in office when 
the present war broke 
out had been visiting Rossall while in the North, and to 
his surprise had seen my name on boards as both the 
captain of my house 


cricket eleven. A’little 
while afterwards he 
met and said to a friend 
of mine: ‘ You know, 
he can’t be a bad sort 
of fellow after all.’ This 
attitude to music and 
musicians is peculiar to 
England ; it exists no- 
where else, and is an 
abnormality of nine- 
teenth-century growth. 
Its possessors are under 
the melancholy impres- 
sion that it is the mark 
of a sterner manhood, 
as if the Germans were 
any the less virile for 
the possession of over 
eighty permanent 
opera-houses. If they 
could be persuaded to 
give a backward glance 
at itheir Elizabethan 
and Georgian ances- 
tors, who were busy 
creating that Empire 
which they themselves 
appear to have been 
almost equally absorbed in disrupting, they would dis- 
cover that music then played a part nearly as important 
as in ancient Greece, also an historical epoch not want- 
ing in heroic character. The simple truth is that the 
want. of the musical sense is just as much a deformity 
as the non-existence of an eye or any other organ, 
and means that the one truly international link 
between a hundred different peoples, separated by 
the differences of language, customs and institutions, 
has no place in their understanding.”’ I can’t imagine 
who this owl of a Member of the Government can 
have been; he certainly can’t know much about 


and a member of the . 








artists, and he certainly can’t have seen Sir Arnold 
Bax in his prime as a left-hand bowler or Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs opening an innings with a bat as wide as a 
barn-door. But ignoramuses exist ; most of us bear 
with them ; but Sir Thomas is exasperated by them 
almost to the point of exhaustion. The best way of 
suffering fools gladly is to grin at their antics; and 
that, I think, is a habit Sir Thomas has never learnt. 

His impassioned temperament shows itself in 
championship as well as in invective. Many people 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, FAMOUS CONDUCTOR, COMPOSER AND OPERATIC IMPRESARIO, READS 


THROUGH A SCORE. 


Sir Thomas Beecham, one of the best-known of living conductors and opera’s most prominent English 

personality, has, in his book reviewed on this page, given the world a vivid description of his activities 

as conductor and impresario, as founder of English orchestras and opera companies. His dynamic and 

brilliant technique is well known to all music lovers, and his sharp wit, flashing humour, and great 

knowledge make him an outstanding personality wherever art, literature or drama is under discussion. 
Besides his musical activities, Sir Thomas takes great interest in many forms of sport. 


may be surprised at the chapter he devotes to Cecil 
Chesterton, that short, fat brother of G.K.’s, who 
reduced himself in order to get into the Army to such 
an extent that he died in the trenches of a cold his 
normal self would have thrown off; after nearly 
thirty years Sir Thomas remembers the wedding and 
wedding-breakfast of that brave and brilliant creature 
who left little behind him except in the memories of 
his friends. So dol; I shared a taxi with Sir Thomas 
after the event. He is enthusiastic, again, about 
the music of Ethel Smyth, whose ‘“ Wreckers’’ he 
first produced in London, thirty-five years ago. 
I was at the performance; thought the libretto 
insufferable, and the whole thing spun out in an 
insufferable German way, and came away with but 
one theme in my head which she told me, much 
later, came from a Cornish folk-song. However, she 
needed all the encouragement she could get at that time, 
and so did all her sex in her world, and Sir Thomas 
gallantly came to the rescue, obeying his convictions, 
reckless of criticism, as he has always obeyed them. 

To one person—dead, like all too many of his 
characters—he is, I think, a little unjust. That is 
Herbert Trench, an operatic version of whose ‘‘ Apollo 
and the Seaman”’ he produced. He writes: ‘‘ The 
author of the poem, Herbert Trench, an agreeable 
personality with a mind almost childlike in its placid 
imperturbability, devoted himself to the labour of 
forming a gigantic social committee; and although 
I never learned just how many of the peerage he 
managed to lure on to it, the number must have been 
uncommonly high, for at every rehearsal he would 
break in upon us to announce with triumphant satis- 
faction that he had ‘ bagged another Duchess.’ ”’ 
Well, there is no harm in trying to bag Duchesses 
on such Occasions, and the Duchesses are usually 
obliging when the cause seems to them a good one. 
But Trench cannot be dismissed like that. He was, 
when at the height of his powers, and at moments, 
next door to a great poet: his ‘‘ Lament of Archangels 
for the Death of the World "’ is a superb and majestic 
thing, the nearest thing to organ-music in verse since 
Milton closed his book. However, as the child said 
to the archdeacon (but that is another story), one can't 
know everything ; and this is an exhilarating book. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tt must never slacken or cease as long as there is away to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE KING IN FRANCE: HIS MAJESTY SPENDS me a 






A DAY WITH THE: ARMY OF LIBERATION. ~~ 4 
















4 THE MOTOR-LAUNCH {SEEN CENTRE, BEYOND PETROL CARRIER), CARRYING THE KING FROM 


, 


THE “ ARETHUSA”’ TO A WAITING ~ DUCK,” MAKES HER WAY THROUGH VARIOUS CRAFT. 





MAJESTY ARRIVES ON FRENCH SOIL: MET BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY, THEY 
ARE SEEN WALKING ALONG A BEACH IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. 





HIS MAJESTY (CENTRE), ACCOMPANIED BY ADMIRAL SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY, TOURS 
fTHE BEACHES IN A “ DUCK’”’ DURING HIS VISIT TO THE NORMANDY BATTLEFRONT. 
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trHE KING ON THE BRIDGE OF THE CRUISER “‘ARETHUSA,” IN WHICH HE CROSSED; THE KING PRESENTS THE C.B.E. TO MAJOR-GENERAL R, F. L. KELLER, COMMANDER 
TO FRANCE, WITH HIM ARE SIR A. LASCELLES (LEFT) AND MAJOR-GENERAL LAYCOCK, . OF THE THIRD CANADIAN DIVISION, AT GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S HEADQUARTERS 
His Majesty the King went to Normandy on June 16 for a conference at General has been in the thickest of the fighting all the way from the beaches In Tierceville 
Montgomery's H.Q., where he decorated a number of officers and other ranks now and Courseulles, groups of French men, women, and children gathered at the rners 
serving in France The King crossed the Channel in the ruiser “* Arethusa,” to wave and cheer as the King drove past The last time his Majesty was in 
transferring from her motor-launch to a duck t yme ashore After lunch: an France was in 1939, when he toured the Maginot Lins, and there could be no more 
informal parade of H.Q. troops was held, and the first officer to be decorated was convincing proof of the solid foothold that has been secured on French soil than th 


, 


Major-General R. F. L. Keller, the commander of the Third Canadian Division, which royal surprise visit within a few days of the Allied landing 
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HE first foothold in the Bay of the Seine 
was quickly secured by the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force. There were some hitches 
and some doubtful moments. The weather 
was unfriendly, rather worse than that in 
which the landing in Sicily was carried out, 
and indeed up to the time of writing it has 
been persistently below the average June 
standard. The American right wing, on the 
eastern flank of the Cotentin peninsula, 
suffered more than the rest of the force from the high 
wind, the rough seas and the shoals, the last-named of 
which would have trouble them far less had it not been 
for the other two. At first there was a disposition 
among some of the correspondents who accompanied the 
force to underrate the strength of the Atlantic Wall. 
Further examination proved this to be an error. The 
defences were, in fact, extremely strong. It was courage 
linked with organisation which broke them. They would 
have been impregnable against any attack not based 
upon profound knowledge of the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, prolonged and careful planning, air and sea 
superiority which provided powerful cover, a high standard 
of training, and stark determination on the part of the 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
OUR CAMPAIGN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


therefore, either try to drive us off the shores of Lower 
Normandy or contain us as they did for a long time at 
Anzio. And the second alternative is from their point 
of view not nearly as desirable as the first. Our Anzio 
force proved a decisive factor in the recent victory in 
Italy, and history might repeat itself. 

What is called the “ build-up,’”’ which means not only 
reinforcement with fresh formations, but also the 
reorganisation of those forces which carried out the 
landing and their change-over from an assault scale to a 
normal scale of equipment, has been highly satisfactory. 
Again the Germans have been surprised, in this instance 
by its speed and by the rapidity with which new divisions 
have come into action. Yet it must be owned that the 
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I think he can the better afford to wait. 
And though he can be very quick, he can 
also be very patient when patience is called 
for. My belief is that on the organisational 
side we have passed through the most difficult 
phase, but that as regards fighting the greatest 
test is still ahead. The main battle remains 
to be fought, and it will be fierce and on a 
big scale. While that is the case, neither 
optimism nor pessimism is appropriate. We 
can, however, take it for granted that no easy passage was 
expected by our commanders and planners even after the 
foothold was secured. They looked forward to the sort of 
reaction they are now encountering, and took it fully into 
account. Probably they would have been glad to see Caen 
and Cherbourg taken earlier, but some set-backs were 
inevitable and these were not vital. 

There are ninety French departments and the Allied 
Expeditionary Force has still only a foothold in two of 
them, a strong foothold in Calvados and a more precarious 
foothold in Manche. It is therefore early days to speak 
of future plans, and a decisive battle has to be won, probably 
in the region where the force now stands, before any can 
be put into operation. It seems clear, however, that 
General Montgomery will try to establish his 
left flank on the Seine and his right on the 
sea in the Gulf of St. Malo Beyond that it is 
impossible to see. A great deal will depend upon 
the extent to which the enemy’s forces are tied 
down on other parts of the coast, in the south, and 
even in Italy, where he is doing his best to 
disengage, and may be hoping to find himself 
in a position where he can spare a few more 
divisions for France. A great deal will depend 
also upon the activities of the Russians and 
the extent of the successes which they achieve 
this summer. Their present offensive against Finland 
is at this moment not engaging any German 
troops, and the Finns have been playing a purely 
defensive part for a long time. It has still 
powerful obstacles in front of it, for the main 
defences of ~the reconstituted Mannerheim Line 
have not yet been reached. It might, however, 
if successful, exercise an important effect upon 
the future conduct of the war in the Baltic 
region, and, indeed, upon the whole of the 
northern front. And I feel certain that it is not 








to be isolated, that there is more—very much 
more—to come. 

Here we stand then, having accomplished that 
great feat which the Germans professed to regard 
as impossible, and which we ourselves looked 

















THE CAMPAIGN IN NORMANDY: A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE 


HAD CUT OFF THE COTENTIN PENINSULA AT CARTERET, ISOLATING THE PORT OF CHERBOURG. 


At 10 p.m. on Sunday, June 18, General Omar Bradley’s U.S. troops had succeeded in cutting off Cherbourg Peninsula, reaching Cap Carteret and 
Barneville on the west coast, and were within easy sight of Jersey, 15 miles distant. A big enemy force, estimated by some at over 25, 
isolated. General Bradley’s dispositions were additionally to push along the railroad from Carentan to La Hay du Puits and infiltrate down a tributary 
of the Douve running southward to protect his flank. The climax came quickly after the Americans, by a swift and brilliant advance, reached the 


west coast after they had seized St. Sauveur le Vicomte. (Copyright map, ‘‘ The Times.’’) 


troops. The Germans have captured, as was almost 
inevitable, some sections of the orders, and from the 
comments upon the subject which have already appeared, 
we know that their thoroughness came as an eye-opener 
to the enemy. 

The early progress was rapid. Bayeux was carried 
with a rush and left behind. Isigny, Carentan, and little 
Ste. Mére Eglise, on the road from Carentan towards 
Cherbourg, quickly followed. A little later there was a 
big drive in the centre which carried us at one moment 
to Villers Bocage, over twenty miles from the coast. 
Then, however, the fighting became much more fierce 
and fluctuating, and progress ceased, except for a slow 
advance across the Cotentin peninsula, where the Ameri- 
cans were obviously aiming at La Haye in order to isolate 
the whole region. The British were unable to envelop 
Caen, though the Sixth Airborne Division, which fought 
magnificently, were on its outskirts if not actually into 
its streets on the first day. The Germans had brought 
reserves to the scene of action. Three, then four, armoured 
divisions were identified. They launched many strong, 
though local, counter-attacks, some of which—that against 
Villers Bocage, for instance—recovered a certain amount 
of ground, There were some awkward occasions on 
which the ships’ guns intervened with excellent effect. 
Some of the heaviest of these blows from the enemy 
came from the east, and it was with difficulty that we 
clung to our- bridgehead on the right bank of the Orne, 
On the other flank ground was lost in the Cotentin, but here 
it was quickly recovered, and the Americans fought 
their way west across the neck of the peninsula. At this 
stage certainly the enemy never looked like defeating us, 


Germans also have moved fairly fast. Last week-end it 
was estimated that they had about 300,000 men upon 
the scene, of whom over 200,000 were fighting troops, 
including the four armoured divisions already mentioned. 
Despite the heavy attacks from the air upon his com- 
munications, the cutting of the bridges across the Seine 
and many other important 


ALLIED FRONT ON JUNE 19, AFTER THE U.S. NINTH DIVISION 


men, were thus 


forward to with considerable anxiety, but still not 
seeing our way entirely clear before us. Any 
anxiety still remaining ought to be entirely 
removed by the issue of the next major battle 
in Normandy, and then the certainty of final 
victory will be more than ever apparent. Yet the 
three land fronts on which Allied troops are 
engaged are still far distant from the frontiers 
of Germany proper, and it may still take long to translate 
the certainty into the reality. In addition to the military 
factors which I have mentioned, a number of moral con- 
siderations have also to be taken into account. What will 
be the effect upon the German Army and the German 
people, upon the various nationalities which Germany 





bridges, the blocking of rail- 





ways, and the toll taken of 
transport upon the roads, 
the enemy has brought his 
formations to the battle, in 
some cases from consider- 
able distances, and more are 
closing up. This was in con- 
formity with my own unin- 
structed expectations, and 
I feel certain that neither 
General Eisenhower nor 
General Montgomery looked 
forward toseeing theenemy’s 
communications completely 
strangled. Without great 
air superiority we could not 
have even undertaken this 
landing on the Continent, 
much less succeeded in it, 
and after the early stages are 
over the air arm may still 
make all the difference 
between success and failure. 
But it will not of itself 
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produce success, and only 
those who fail to see things 


but he did succeed in hampering us. 
As I saw the picture, he was resolutely determined to 


A MAP OF CENTRAL ITALY, INDICATING THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES’ RAPID ADVANCE 
TO PERUGIA, A LANDING WAS REPORTED ON JUNE I9 AT CITTENOVA, ON THE ADRIATIC, 





deny to us the port of Cherbourg at all costs, while on 
the other flank he had made up his mind to cling to Caen. 
In the centre he was not so particular about maintaining 
a precise position, His tactics were, I think, spoiling 
tactics. He wanted to prevent us getting our holding 
completely rounded off and secured until he could bring 
to the battlefield a force sufficiently strong for the launch 
of a genuine counter-offensive with, the object of driving 
us back into the sea, There was, of course, no prospect 
of his concentrating all his mobile forces against us. In 
view of the possibility of further landings, he could not 
denude France of reserves, and in addition to these pos- 
sible landings he had to keep an eye on Italy, where the 
Allies were advancing rapidly up the west coast and 


whole can have anticipated. 
that it would. If proof of 
this had still been required, 
it would have been provided 
in Italy, where in better 
weather it was not possible 
to block movement upon 
a much sparser and more vulnerable road system. 

Heavy attrition of both sides must have occurred in 
the first fortnight’s battles. It is not possible to estimate 
its extent or its incidence. The Germans have put out 
the most fantastic figure about our losses, and I do not 
mean to emulate them on these paths of speculation. 
Yet I do believe that a battle of attrition is in progress. 


of the Appenines, had closed on Perugia and Assisi, the latter the birthplace and tomb of St. 

The Allies thus had their feet in Tuscany, with Florence only 70 miles distant. If the victors cross 

the Tuscan Appenines into the Po Valley the Germans will be confronted with only three ible 

exits—one into France, another into Austria, and the third into the Balkans. According to rman 

reports, Eighth Army Commandos had leapfrogged 50 miles up the Adriatic coast, 25 miles south of 
Ancona. (Copyright map, “ The Times.”’) 


By the rapid advance of General Alexander’s armies, by June 18 the Eighth Army, coming up west 
ra 


ncis. 


has been employing to bolster up her strength? A large 
element of guesswork must enter into such questions, 
but there are two things which we may accept as sure: 
first, that German resistance is still not nearly broken, 
though it is weakened, and that Nazi fanaticism has made 
every conceivable preparation to prevent a crack and to 
keep Germany in the fighting-line, if necessary with the 





might before long threaten Mediterranean France, But Some people may be scared of the phrase, which to them aid of the machine-gun; secondly, that, tough as the > ; 
it can be taken for granted that Field-Marshal von recalls the Battle of the Somme, But attrition may be Germans are, they will, nevertheless, crack if they are heavily ‘ 

Rundstedt and his lieutenant, Field-Marshal Rommel, will rapid or slow, Blenheim and Austerlitz were both th a enough beaten and made to realise that further resistance 5 

make every effort in their power to deprive us of our very real sense battles of attrition, though they lasted is useless. This is a moment of danger—the danger that oe 
foothold in the West. The stakes are very high. On only a few hours, and Napoleon's policy on several occasions the Allies may be unable to grasp the opportunities which h 
the one hand, the success of the invasion will bring the was that of wearing down his enemy on one part of the would lead to a quick ending of the war. But it.is also it 
day of Germany's defeat appreciably closer, On the front before launching his decisive attack. That is what a moment of promise. Let us hope that in Lower Normandy s 
other, as | have previously pointed out, failure would those two expert fencers, Montgomery and Rommel, are the Allied forces come safely through the great test, and h 
prolong the war and afford Germany a better chance of now engaged in, but where the time factor is concerned that on all fronts they will contrive to make the most ° 
emerging from it without defeat. The Germans must, the former seems to have the advantage. Of the two, of the advantages they have already gained. f 
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PLACES OF PARTICULAR INTEREST — 
IN THE NORMANDY FIGHTING. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE ACROSS THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA, <> BEFORE THE ALLIED LANDINGS IN NORMANDY: 
LOOKING TOWARDS CARTERET, NOW IN AMERICAN HANDS. } 


A CARENTAN AS SEEN FROM THE AIR, 
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2s 
DEFENSIVE FLOODING NEAR Sf 
CARENTAN WAS OCCUPIED ON JUNE 12. 
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L’ABBE, IN THE CHERBOURG 
BITTER FIGHTING. IN THE 
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WAR DAMAGE AFTER 3 
WRECKED GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN, a DOUVRES AS ALLIED 
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TROOPS TAKE A REST. 
HERE WAS REDUCED 
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GERMANS IN A FRENCH FARMHOUSE ARE PREVENTED FROM SURRENDERING > FRENCH CIVILIANS CARRY OUT PRE-INVASION ORDERS AND SHOW U.S, TROOPS Z| 
\ BY SNIPER COMRADES: U.S, SOLDIERS OPEN UP ON THE SNIPERS WITH A TOMMY-GUN, 7 \ THE WAY TO A GERMAN MUNITION DUMP HIDDEN ON THEIR LAND. j 
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Neither coastal defences nor inland flooding have prevented the steady Allied advance | was the reduction of a German underground position at Douvres near the sea 

in Normandy, and the Cherbourg Peninsula is now cut and the wedge widened and which had been holding out ever since the landings. In view of its great strength 

strengthened. One determined German attempt to break through the Allied corridor and belt of land-mines, it had been by-passed, but the garrison, living in concrete 

has been beaten off. It was launched along a front of about two miles by elements chambers deep in the earth, had become a nuisanc Tanks and a detachment of a 

of the German 77th Division led by tanks, and was made on a line running west Royal Marines commando stormed the position and took the 

from St. Jacques De Nehou. The outstanding incident of the fighting on June 18 


surviving garrison 
prisoner despite its apparently invulnerable positi 
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INCIDENTS IN THE BATTLE OF NORMANDY: 
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SCENES OF SHARP Cl 





INCIDENTS ON THE NORMAN FRONT: SHERMAN TANKS ON THE WAY TO THE BATTLE AT TILLY-SUR-SEULLES, PASSING A DAMAGED VILLAGE 





U.S. NEGRO TROOPS SEARCHING FOR A GERMAN SNIPER 


These glimpses of the progress of the campaign on the first 


IN A FARMHOUSE 


French front give 


a passing idea of the heavy fighting on the many sectors. The Sherman tanks 


moving into action near Tilly-sur-Seulles, where a_ bloody 


progress, are passing a damaged Norman village, inevitable in 


tank battle was in 


the circumstances 


THEIR 


OFFICER IN COMMAND SEATED ON THE LADDER HAS JUST EXAMINED THE UPPER ROOM 


Bréville, on the east side of the Orne, was captured by airborne troops after a 
severe mortar and bombing attack, and here the gallant airborne men in the 
danger zone, having captured an enemy anti-tank gun, are turning it into use 
against the Germans The heavy Cherbourg 


German coastal-defence gun on 
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<P COMBAT IN. VARIOUS SECTORS, WITH FIGHTING IN PROGRESS. 


- 


AIRBORNE TROOPS MOVING A GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN INTO POSITION AGAINST THE ENEMY 


THE VILLAGE OF BREVILLE, CAPTURED AT NIGHT ON JUNE 12 








ITS DEAD CREW, DESTROYED BY NAVAL GUNS AND ARTILLERY FIRE 


A LARGE GERMAN COAST-DEFENCE GUN ON THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA, WITH 


Allied and craggy heights, which began when the American airborne troops secur 
Ste. Mére Eglise with a corridor to the east coast. It 
Carentan, the road junction at the base of the penir 


Peninsula, with its dead crew lying stiffly behind it, destroyed by an 
direct hit, points to the severe fighting in this sector of the line, but everywhere was continued wher 
the fighting has been ferocious in its intensity. One of the vital phases has been broke into 


the struggle for the Cotentin Peninsula, built on an alluvial deposit below rough defeated all fierce them 


attempts to dislodge 
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[THE TAKE-OFF. } 

THE GLIDER 1S AIR-BORNE BEFORE THE TOWING AIRCRAFT. TAKES OFF. 
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ICASTING OFF THE TOW.| a\\y 

AT THE CORRECT MOMENT THE GLIDER PILOT CASTS OFF sQ> 
THE TOW. THE GLIDER AND TUG TURN IN OPPOSITE . 

DIRECTIONS. THE LATTER IN ACTUAL OPERATIONS 
ALSO JETTISONS THE TOWING CABLE. ad 
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AIRBORNE SPEARHEAD OF INVASION TO NORMANDY ON D-DAY. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 








USED IN THE INVASION. 


TAIN 
AIRSPEED “HORSA: 


SPAN - 88 FT. 

LENGTH - 67 FT. 

DIAM. FUSELAGE - 7FT.6IN. 
WEIGHT ALL-UP—15500 LB. 





DISCONNECTING JOINT 
OF FUSELAGE. 


THE PILOT AND CONTROLS 
OF THE “HORSA’ GLIDER. 














FIRST PILOT. 

. SECOND PILOT. 

AND 34. CONTROL WHEELS. 

RUDDER BAR (SECOND PILOT). 

INSTRUMENT BOARD. 

COMPASS. 

COMPRESSED AIR BOTTLE. 

TOWING CABLE RELEASE. 

TAIL TRIMMING WHEEL. 

10 AND 104. AIR BRAKE CONTROLS. 

11. FLAP CONTROL. 

12. UNDER - CARRIAGE 
JETTISONING CONTROL. 

13. LANDING LIGHTS CONTROL. 


OPNOVAYN> 


<< NYLON TOWING CABLE 
80 YAROS LONG. 























FUSELAGE IS INSTANTLY DETACHABLE TO PERMIT THE SWIFT UNLOADING OF TROOPS AND SUPPLIES. 


high-cantilever wing and tall tail, the Horsa can carry a load of more thap 
three tons—almost equivalent to its own weight. The load may consist of 
thirty men with full equipment; of men with jeeps, guns, and so on; or solely 
of equipment. On taking off, the glider itself is airborne before its tug (usually 
a Stirling, Albemarle or Dakota) leaves the ground. The towing cable, made of 
nylon, is 80 yards long, and is cast off at the right moment by the glider 
pilot pulling the towing-cable release lever. Coming down at a fairly steep angle 


to his landing-point, the pilot jettisons the tricycle undercarriage of the Horsa 
by means of another lever, and landing is effected on a _ well-sprung 
skid and castering nose-wheel, the glider gradually heeling over on to one wing 
tip. Other types of gliders used on D-Day and in subsequent operations 
the invasion zone were the American CG4A and the British surprise 
the Hamilcar motorless tank-carrier, which formed the subject of a 
“The Illustrated London News"’ last week 
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A GLIDER PILOT’S VIEW OF THE ALLIED AIRBORNE ATTACK 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ArTIstT, CApraixn BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS PERSONALLY GIVEN TO HIM 
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ian TS 
AN AIRBORNE DIVISION SWOOPS DOWN ON THE LEFT FLANK OF OUR INVASION BEACH-HEAD, WHERE HEAVY F 
1} t ; © p.m. on D-Day, and the scene the left flank of our forward line Hamilcar gliders swept over their heads from the sea, banked round and down, out to 
near Caen An airborne division is swooping down from the ind came t sarth in the flat fields inland n either side of the River Orne scene pg 
einforce earlier irborne troops and parachutists who have been From the gliders still in the air the scene was equally impressive. Aircraft the op 
fightinw all day against attacks by German tanks and mortar-fire, none of which were landing in every available space, and as they touched down ramps were beyond 
ucces { lislodging them seen by our troops from the beaches below, the grounded, off came fuselages, ‘open swung the doors of the Hamilcars, and out by she! 


th division held them spellbound as line after line of Horsa and poured streams of tanks, guns, jeeps, motor-cycles, mortars and troops to fan view 
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TACK NEAR THE RIVER ORNE ON THE EVENING OF D-DAY. 


GIVEN TO HIM BY OFFICERS OF THE GLIDER PILOTS’ REGIMENT WHO TOOK PART IN THE OPERATION. 
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HEAVY FIGHTING HAS BEEN IN PROGRESS ALL DAY BETWEEN EARLIER AIRBORNE TROOPS AND THE ENEMY. 


out to the perimeter of our lines. Our drawing, based on a description of the in the jigsaw puzzle of grounded aircraft int wh h t fit his M j 

scene given to our artist by officers of the Clider Pilots’ Regiment, who flew in its cargo. Above him and to the right are ther Horsa t off their 
; the operation, shows gliders and parachutes scattered all over the landing area tugs, gliding down and banking round to me to eart! M 

beyond which a German coastal battery (top, centre) is being heavily pounded seen in the landing area, and one Horsa (grounded. left) has | iit and 
by shells from our warships out at sea. In the foreground (left) is a close-uy fire. fe was in this area that the 6th Airborne Divisi juickly w fame { it 
view f the pilot of a Horsa viewing the scene below and picking out a point magnificent fortitude, and firmly secured the left flank of the invasion beach-head 
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SOME FURTHER SIDELIGHTS ON THE INVASION FRONT IN NORMANDY. | 


—— 























THE PIT IS SURROUNDED BY A MOAT AND A STRONG WALL BEYOND. 


P 

: 

AN ABANDONED POWERFUL CONCRETE COASTAL GERMAN FORTIFICATION— $ A GROUND MODEL OF AN IMAGINARY INVASION BEACH, DEVISED BY AN ENGLISH 4 LL 
é BATTALION OF ASSAULT TROOPS WHILE AWAITING D-DAY IN THEIR CAMP. ) Be 
‘ 














% A CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH ARMY SIGNPOST IN 
NORMANDY. BEARING FAMILIAR NAMES, THEY 
ASSIST THE INQUIRING SOLDIER ON HIS WAY. 























THE TENDER TQUCH: AYOUNG 3 5 THE BONNET OF A JEEP AS AN ALTAR: THE re 
FRENCH GIRL PAYS TRIBUTE \ ( PADRE SOLEMNLY SANCTIFIES A CEMETERY ON 
ail 





BY PLACING FLOWERS ON THE j THE BEACH FOR U.S. DEAD. 
GRAVE OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER. 4 
































; 4 
5 THREK RADIO-CONTROLLED MINIATURE TANKS, NICKNAMED “ BEETLES,” ABANDONED THE NAVY'S FLOATING KITCHEN OFF THE LANDING BEACHES OF NORMANDY. CREWS ‘ ¥ 
( BY THE ENEMY, WHO FLED FROM THE ALLIES. § OF SMALL CRAFT LINING UP TO COLLECT THE MIDDAY MEAL, 4 
aoe Se 2 EE ee Oa ae s = ee ee ae ee ae Ee ed 
There were seventeen strong-points like the abandoned German fort above which the mines, and with artillery fire, which routed the Germans out like rats trom their holes. 
enemy had taken three years to build. On June 18 one of these concrete under- In their larders 20 ft. underground were found fresh butter and eggs, and even 
ground forts at a place called Douvres was stormed and won by British infantry. bottles of champagne. When the British tanks mancuvred about on top, some of 
Attacked early after the landing, this hedgehog position was stormed and won with them crept through a wet and sunken lane and escaped The rest surrendered, 
200 Germans killed or taken prisoner, before which time they kept hitting back with waving a white flag, and the orgy of champagne came to a sharp conclusion. Our 


heavy shells. On the day mentioned our best shock troops thrashed a way through other pictures throw a sidelight upon the invasion. 
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NEWS OF GENERAL INTEREST FROM THE NORMANDY BATTLEFRONT. 
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¥ THE FIRST MAIL ARRIVES IN FRANCE: SORTING THE LETTERS FOR DISTRIBUTION “¥ 

_ rn ee mae AT AN AMERICAN UNIT H.Q. ON THE CARENTAN FRONT. 2 

A DAKOTA TRANSPORT ’PLANE RETURNS FROM FRANCE WITH THE WOUNDED. W.A.A.F, Sf [OCC e prem STONE, . 
NURSING ORDERLIES NOW FLY WITH THESE AIRCRAFT. - 
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MONGOLIAN TYPE IS FREQUENTLY SEEN AMONG ENEMY PRISONERS 7 
THE FOREIGN ELEMENTS ARE ESTIMATED AT SOME 15-20 PER CENT. 2 


ere See 











CZECHS, CROATS, 


CAPTURED, 


POLES, 





RUSSIANS, 





s PRISONERS TAKEN IN NORMANDY. 
$. SPANIARDS AND EVEN TURKS WERE FOUND AMONG THE 
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GERMANS; NOW IT 18 BEING s 





ES ere 


THIS ARMOURED AMBULANCE ONCE BELONGED TO THE 
PERSONNEI AT WORK ON THE AMBULANCE 








CAPTURED GERMAN EQUIPMENT IS USEFUI TO ALLIED TROOPS MEN OF AN 
AIRBORNE UNIT USE A GERMAN HALF-TRACK MOTOR-CYCLE TO CARRY SUPPLIES. Zz *% USED BY OUR RED CROSS, 
i / 


we... 
mye 


| and Soviet Asiatics—are fighting in units of their own, with or without German 


The above two pictures of prisoners taken in Normandy are interesting in so much 

as they show how a strong foreign element has crept into the German Army of 1944 officers Apart from prisoners, a certain amount of war material has already fallen 

Among the prisoners we have taken so far are Russians, Poles, Czechs, Croats in into our hands and in many cases is proving useful For instance, the half-track 
It is known motor-cycle and armoured ambulance shown above. Our wounded are being more 


numbers, as well as individual Frenchmen, Spaniards, and even Turks 
that there are also Scandinavian S.S. troops as well as Indians in the enemy line frequently evacuated from 
Many of these foreign elements—especially those consisting of Russians, Cossacks, | orderlies made the trip in Dakota Transport 


France by air, and recently the first women nursing 
planes for that purpose 
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TWO REMARKABLY PROPHETIC MAPS. FIRST ALLIED AIRFIELDS IN FRANCE. 












The first airfield to be ready for use in Normandy was reconnoitred on D-Day; bulldozers, 
scrapers, graders and rollers were landed from the ships and went to work on the selected site 
next day, and the field was finished on the Thursday—a three-day job. The work was carried 
on under conditions hardly less hazardous than in the front line, and the men cdrried on with 
enemy bullets zipping overhead every few minutes. Other sites for airfields were selected as soon 
as a convenient piece of ground had been seized by our troops, and scores of French farmers 
have come forward with agricultural machinery and horses, offering help. An R.A.F. Typhoon 
was the first aircraft to land on an airfield built by the Allies in France. The advantages in 
being able to land our aircraft on French soil are obvious; they can %come down for refuelling 
after a patrol, and carry out a further patrol before having to fly back to their bases in this 
country. Soon there will be permanent airfields for our use in liberated France. 


Interventions 
by Defender’s 
Mobile Forces 





fention by De 
lender’s Mobil 












THE EMPLOYMENT OF AIRBORNE TROOPS IN SEA-LANDING OPERATIONS "’: A REMARKABL * 
PROVHE TI MAP SHOWING AN AIRBORNE OPERATION IN WHICH THREE AIRBORNE HIVISIONS 
ARE ENGAGED. 





Arrival aerodrames of empty 
air trains. (ist Paratroop 
Division) 






Departure aerodromes of the Ist Para- 
troop division. (including close support 
air force.) 





Acrodromes of the Distant ent 


Support air force units. ~~» 









GLIDERS LOADED WITH’ ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES LAND ON A’ PARTIALLY COMPLETED 
AIRFIELT) IN NORTHERN FRANCE. DESPITE THE STREAM OF ’PLANES COMING IN, 


Paratroops moving to- 
WORK ON THE AIRFIELD GOES ON 


wards aerodrome 








Staff of ’ 
Support air force units 











Fighters screen- 
ing aerodrome 
Ty ee 









THE FIRST AIRCRAFT TO LAND ON A PERMANENT AIRFIELD IN FRANCE! A C€-47 
CARGO "PLANE BRINGS IN SUPPLIES FOR THE AIRBORNE TROOPS FIGHTING IN 
NORMANDY 






LL Bomber units w 
? enemy movements on road 
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THE Alt MOVE ! GHIS MAP GIVES AN IDEA Of THI WAY IN WHICH THE AIK MOVE 


IS ORGANISED IN AN AIRBORNE OPERATION HOTH MAPS ARE FROM PARATROOPS,”” BY 
CAPTAIN F, ©, MIKSCHE, 1943 


The two remarkably interesting and, as it has turned out, prophetic maps reproduced above are from a 
book entitled ‘“ Paratroops,” by F. O. Miksche (Faber and Faber). In the top one the author shows 
n Airborne Operation in which three Airborne Divisions are engaged. The Second and Third Divisions 
have an ‘indirect’ task——#.e., to hold up at the main cross-roads the intervention of the defender’s 
Mobile Forces. The First Division is forming a Bridge Head and occupying a small harbour town in 
j to make possible the landing of seaborne troops " The lower map “gives an idea of the way in 
which the Air Move is organised In the upper half we see the aerodrome areas. The Airborne 
troops take off from one group of aerodromes, the Support Air Forces from another; finally, a third 
group provision is made for the reception of the Air Convoys returning empty. The aerodrome areas are 
protec ted y Fighter screens. Three Airborne Divisions are involved in the operation, two_in indirect 
action, one in direct action. All three are supported by the Close Support Air Force. The Distant 
: rt Air Force pins the enemy's air forces to their eazesvenes “~ the mn Ay by es ae 
s movements of the defence in the threatened areas is book was published os 

te mage ty A maps in conjunction with those of our present landing operations on the \ SCENE ON ONE OF THE FIRST R.A.P. LANDING STRIPS TO BE CONSTRUCTED ON 
Continent. ut is certainly interesting to see how Captain Miksche has not only prophesied certain of the THE FRENCH COAST: THESE LANDING STRIPS WERE PREPARED A SHORT WHILE 

air moves we actually made, but has chosen the actual scene of the present fighting Seen SEE Sinet TROON ‘Lamoes 
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THE FLYING BOMB: GERMANY’S LATEST WEAPON USED AGAINST ENGLAND. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpecIAL Artist, G. H. Davts. 














“AN PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT. | 
eT PROP 























Q11) THE FIRED AND BURNING GASES PASSING 
OUT WITH HIGH VELOCITY AND 
CAUSING FORWARD THRUST. 
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at 


EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS OF THE FLYING ROBOT LAUNCHED ACROSS THE CHANNEL TO SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 


Our artist's drawings of Germany's latest ‘secret weapon’ answer some of the | possibly be assisted by either catapult or rocket Ir llation It appears that, once 
questions people have been asking about this robot flying bomb, whose use against launched, and having reached the required height ; ht is automatically controlled 
southern England was first amnounced by Mr. Herbert Morrison on Friday, June I¢ nn a Straight course by means of a " gyr i rhe siz he fivi bomb has 
It is now generally accepted that these robots are jet-propelled by means of a unit been officially estimated at 25 ft. 4§ in. I i ‘ ing-spar f sixte ft., and 
mounted above the main fuselage. Our artist's drawings include njectural view it reaches a speed probably in the regior f 3 t ight light is usually 
of the interior of a flying bomb, showing the principle f j propulsion The visible in the tail, and when this t ar I lsion ceases, the 


launching f the robots is said ¢t be from inclined rails, and the take-off may robot goes into a dive, exploding within five to 
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June 24, 1944 


THE WAR IN ITALY: AN ALLIED CONVOY—TWO TYPES OF GERMAN WEAPON. 
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AN AIRMAN’S VIEW OF AN ALLIED MILITARY CONVOY ROLLING ALONG HIGHWAY SIX 


TO ROME, PAST THE BOMB-DAMAGED HANGARS OF THE CIAMPINO AIRFIELD, OCCUPIED BLOCKS OF FLATS ADJOINING THE SHATTERED OSTIENSE 


WEST ROME ILLUSTRATE 





OP 
f 7 


THE PIN-POINT ACCURACY OF 


ALLIED 


STATION IN SOUTH- 
BOMBING ATTACKS. 

















A THREE-QUARTER REAR VIEW OF A GERMAN 88-MM. FERDINAND ASSAULT GUN, 
CAPTURED DURING THE ALLIED ADVANCE, THE ADJOINING PICTURE (RIGHT) SHOWS... 
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TO BE TAKEN INTACT, 


THE 


A FRONT VIEW OF THE GUN, WHICH 
FERDINAND 


HAS 


IS BELIEVED 
BEEN USED 


To 
A 


GREAT DEAL IN RUSSI 


BE THE FIRST SPECIMEN 


A. 
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ITALY--THE PANTHER, WHICH, MOUNTING 
HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS GERMANY'S MOST SUCCESSFUL DESIGN. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF TANK CAPTURED IN 
A 75°MM GUN, 


rypusss pictures from the Italian war zone illustrate the advance on Rome, and 
two interesting German weapons—the 88-mm. Ferdinand mobile assault gun, 
and Germany's most successful tank, the Panther. The photograph of Allied military 
vehicles rolling along Highway Six to Rome was taken from an R.A.F. aircraft. 
Since then, General Alexander's armies have been in steady pursuit of Kesselring’s / 
shattered forces, and on June 17 troops of the Fifth Army were reported to be 

more than 100 miles north-west of Rome. On the following day, Eighth Army WH 








troops were in 
the Rome-Florence road. A WEAPON WHICH 





Is 


the outskirts of Perugia, the important road and railway centre on A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE ENGINE-HOUSE 


BEING 


LARGELY 


BY 


ee 


IN THE REAR OF A 


THE 











GERMAN 
ENEMY 


PANTHER TANK 
IN NORMANDY. 
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BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONT IN ITALY: 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE ALLIED VICTORIES. 


Avent QQUUnnnnnnEUUEnsnQQLDUUEennQQUUUEenAQOQEURANOQOLNESANAQQORDENTARADYEENSERALMAERAREAN A, 


a 


A SENTRY-BOX ON THE MOUNTAIN ROAD OPPOSITE KESSELRING’S ITALIAN H.Q. AT 
SAN CRESTO, HALF-WAY UP MOUNT SERRATE, NOW OCCUPIED BY THE ALLIED FORCES, 


aes 
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GENERAL MARK CLARK TAKING THE SALUTE IN ROME WHEN, ON JUNE 8, THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT MARCHED IN TO TAKE OVER THE GUARDING OF THE CITY. 
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; 
PRINCE UMBERTO, WHO HAS TAKEN OVER THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ITALIAN Ae 
CROWN, AS LIEUTENANT OF THE REALM, PHOTOGRAPHED AT HIS VILLA IN NAPLES. ; 


tg, et 


GENERAL ALEXANDER PINS THE RIBBON OF THE C.B. ON GENERAL G. G. KEYES, 
U.S. ARMY, AT A CEREMONY IN THE GROUNDS .OF THE VILLA SAVOIA, ROME, 


UR pictures are of people and events behind the steadily advancing Allied Armies 
in Italy. One photograph shows yet another abandoned German H.Q., while 
further in the rear, at Naples, we see the new Italian ruler, Prince Umberto, who 
has taken over the duties of his father, King Victor Emmanuel In Rome itself, 
on the day following the march-in of Allied troops, the Pope publicly thanked the 
Allies for sparing the city, and blessed a huge gathering in St. Peter's Square. Three 
days later the Duke of Wellington's Regiment marched into Rome to garrison the 
PART OF THE HUGE CROWD IN ST. PETER'S SQUARE, ROME, WHEN, ON JUNE §, THE Italian capital, and decorations were distributed at a ceremony in the grounds of 
POPE THANKED THE ALLIES FOR SPARING ROME THE HORRORS OF BOMBARDMENT. the Villa Savoia. 


— 
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PERSONALITIES OF IMPORTANCE TO-DAY: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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M, SUKRU SARAJOGLU. 
M. Sarajoglu, Turkey’s Prime Minister, 
following the resignation of M. Numan 
Menemenjoglu, Turkish Foreign Minister, 


M. NUMAN MENEMENJOGLU, 
The Turkish Foreign Minister has 
resigned, having held the position 
since August 1942, but the Cabinet 


LORD HERBERT SCOTT. 
Lord Herbert Scott, whose career 
was divided between the Army and 
He was 


RT. REV. ERIC HAMILTON, 
The Right Rev. Eric Hamilton, Lord 
Bishop Suffragan of Shrewsbury, 


DR. BURGESS BARNETT. 
Curator of Reptiles at the Zoo from 
1932-1937, and an authority on the 
medical use of snake venom, Dr. Barnett 


the City, died on June 17. 


Prebendary of Longdon in Lichfield 
A.D.C. to such men as Lord Roberts, 


iimself taken over the Ministry of Cathedral, and Rector of Edgmond, 


recently disapproved the policy 
n Affairs. When Turkey lately 


followed by the Foreign Minister. 





died in Bengal on April 9 at the age of 














oreig y Sir Arthur Havelock, and Sir Charles has been appointed to the Deanery fifty-six. He distinguished himself at 
banned the export of chrome to Germany, The question of the passage of Mansfield Clarke, and later became of Windsor in succession to the Very St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and took 
the initiative was said to come from German Black Sea craft through the President of the London Chamber Rev. A. V. Baillie. He was formerly up practice in South America. He 
M. Sarajoglu. 7 Dardanelles was recently raised. of Commerce and a Company director. Vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. served throughout the 1914-1918 war. 
ee ee a OS For nn ne eA 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL F, A. BROWNING, 
Lieut.-General Browning, commanding British Air 
borne Forces, has flown to France to see for himself 
some of the splendid work done by his troops in the 
nvasion of Europe. From 1924-1928 he was Adjutant, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and from 1936-1939 
mmanded the 2nd Battn. of the Grenadier Guards. 


a 


PRIVATE HENRY SILK, G.C. 
The posthumous award of the George Cross has been 
made to Private Joseph Henry Silk, Somerset Light 
Infantry, for cool, courageous action and self-sacrifice 
in using his body as a shield when a grenade ignited 
among a number of men. His action undoubtedly 
saved many lives. He was killed outright. 




















ADMIRAL SIR HENRY MOORE, . H.M. KING 
Vice-Admiral (acting Admiral) Sir Henry Moore has ; HE WAS 
appointed to be C.-in-C., Home Fleet, in suc- 


CAPTAIN F. J. WALKER. 
The third Bar to his D.S.O. has been : 
Captain Walker, R.N., for outstanding 





LEOPOLD OF THEI 


REMOVED 24 


BELGIANS, NOW A 


AFTER WE 


PRISONER IN 
LANDED IN 


GERMANY : 


HOURS FRANCE, 


been 











ession to Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser. Admiral Moore King Leopold was removed in captivity to Germany on the morning of June 7 3 i in the destruction of six U-boats cov 

has been Second-in-Command of the Home Fleet that is, 24 hours after the Allied landings in France. This move-is regarded A passage of convoys in the North Atlant Other 

ince’ June 1943, and before returning to a sea com- as prepared by the Germans in expectation of the early arrival of the liberating officers and members of \ e ships 

mand last year, he had been Vice-Chief of the Naval armies. He has been taken to Bavaria. According to the Belgian News Agency, * Starling, * Wild Goose,’ ecker, 
Staff at the Admiralty. the Germans have removed the Belgian Royal Princes to Thuringta and ** Magpie’ were decorated for the sar xploit 
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rhe NURSING ORDERLIES TO FLY TO FRANCE FIFLD-MARSHAL GENERAL VON RUNDSTEDT LISTENS TO EXPLANATIONS GIVEN HIM BY 
(L. K.) L.A. MYRA ROBERTS | CORPORAL LYDIA ALFQRD, AND L.A. EDNA BIRBECK tHE LEADER OF A GERMAN COMMANDO UNIT SOMEWHERE ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST 
Three W.A.A.F, nursing orderlies were flown to France for the first time on June 13, taking { Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, Commander-in-Chief of Germany's troops in the the ar 
with them medical supplies in R.A.F. Transport Command aircraft. On the trip back the j responsible the defence now being put up against the armies of liberation <i ap: 
nursing orderlies attended the wounded men being evacuated from the battle area to hospitals . 4 how hilst inspecting German mmando troops at Atlantic Wall 
1 the British Isle They were Leading Aircraftwoman Myra Roberts, of Oswestry; Corporal j von Marshal Rommel, General Montgomery's old adversary in North Africa and once 
Lydia Alford Leading Aircraftwoman Edna Birbeck, of Wellingboroug! i i a in the field against 


of Eastlegh; and 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY STAGES AN EXHIBITION OF CAPTURED GERMAN WEAPONS. 
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~ TROOPS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY EXAMINING A 28-CM. “¢ 2 A GERMAN 8°8-CM. ROCKET PROJECTOR, A LARGER “= 2 THIS 7°5-CM. ANTI-TANK GUN WAS ONE OF THE 
HIGH-EXPLOSIVE ROCKET PROJECTILE, PART OF AN VERSION OF THE ROCKET ANTI-TANK RIFLE, FITTED TROPHIES ON VIEW. THE EXHIBITION WAS VISITED 
EXHIBITION OF GERMAN EQUIPMENT CAPTURED DURING WITH A BREECH BLOCK AND USED BY THE ENEMY BY GENERAL SIR OLIVER LEESE, COMMANDER OF THE 
THE CASSINO CAMPAIGN. we We AS A LIGHT ANTI-TANK GUN. we ie EIGHTH ARMY. j 
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7 EIGHTH ARMY TROOPS CLAMBER OVER A GERMAN “f AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT WAS THIS MOBILE STEEL PILLBOX, “< GENERAL LEESE WATCHES A DEMONSTRATION OF THE “~ 
* HORNET si —AN 8°8-cM. GUN ON A MARK IV. TANK MANY OF WHICH WERE USED IN AN ATTEMPT TO PREVENT GERMAN VERSION SOMEWHAT LARGER, AND WITH 
CHASSIS—FOR A CLOSE INSPECTION OF THIS HEAVY THE ALLIED BREAK-THROUGH OF VARIOUS GERMAN STRONG- MODIFICATIONS—OF THE AMERICAN BAZOOKA ANTI- 
q MOBILE WEAPON. oe POINTS IN ITALY. A. TANK ROCKET PROJECTOR. 2 
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~ A PANTHER TANK SHOWS ITS PACES, WITH GENERAL “| = GENERAL LEESE (RIGHT) SEATED IN THE ™ 2 TROOPS EXAMINING THE 7:5-CM. ASSAULT GUN ON A “% 

> LEESE AND HIS PARTY ON BOARD. THESE TANKS ARE TURRET OF A’ PANTHER, TO WHICH THE MARK IV. CHASSIS (FOREGROUND), AND THE SAME GUN 
NOW BEING USED BY THE GERMAN PANZER DIVISIONS GERMANS HAVE. ADDED PLASTER TO PREVENT MOUNTED ON A MARK III. CHASSIS (BACKGROUND)—TWO 

am IN NORMANDY. oe MAGNETIC PROJECTILES ADHERING. a HEAVY MOBILE WEAPONS FAVOURED BY THE ENEMY. 
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* A REAR VIEW OF THE I5-CM. SIX-BARRELLED ROCKET S vA THE EIGHTH ARMY HAS LONG USED ARTILLERY FOR “; - ANOTHER TYPE OF NEBELWERFER—THE 21-CM. FIVE- “~ 
PROJECTOR—THE ORIGINAL TYPE OF NEBELWERFER DISTRIBUTING PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS IN GERMAN i i BARRELLED VERSION——-WHICH FIRES STREAMLINED ROCKET 
FIRING SIX ROCKET PROJECTILES IN RAPID SUCCESSION LINES. HERE IS A GERMAN LEAFLET SHELL BEING i = PROJECTILES WITH AN ESTIMATED RANGE OF 9950 YARDS i 

oo ee Snes’ . “unsseaniaaaenaee eae” “Meta ee ee SSS ee eee 
Our pictures were taken during a visit by General Sir Oliver Leese, Commander of | magnetic demolition charges and other magnetic projectiles adhering to its hull 
the Eighth Army, to an exhibition of enemy equipment captured by his troops during | Various rocket-firing weapons were on view, including the 28-cm. high-explosive rocket 
the Cassino campaign The exhibition, on June 2, was open to the troops, and variety, with its projector frame (one of the earliest types of German electrically 
during his visit General Leese rode in a Panther tank of a type now being largely } fired projectors), and the German version of the American infantry anti-tank bazooka 


used by the German panzer divisions operating in Normandy The particular tank | The exhibits also included various heavy guns, some of them mounted on tank 


illustrated had been covered with plaster by its enemy crew in order to prevent | chassis as’ mobile artillery, and two versions of the Nebelwerfer 
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A POWERFUL AGENT AGAINST SEPTIC 
ALREADY DONE MUCH TO ALLEVIATE 


THE MAKING OF PENI- 
CILLIN : THE CULTURE, 
AS GROWN ON POTATOES, 
FOR MAKING THE SPORE - 
SUSPENSION. CONVEYOR BAND CONVEYS THE WASHED BOTTLES TO THE FILLER; THEY ARI 
THEN PLACED IN CRATES FOR STERILISING IN THE STERILISERS SEEN BEYOND. 


” 


EACH BOTTLE OF MEDIUM IS INOCULATED OR ~ SOWN WITH 
THE CULTURE OF PENICILLIN, DRAWN FROM A RESERVOIR, 
BEFORE PASSING INTO THE INCUBATORS, 


IN THE INCUBATOR: THE DAY’S BATCH IS SET TO REST AT A CONTROLLED TEMPERATURE OF 23 DEGREES ©C., 


FOR NINE DAYS, DURING WHICH TIME THE MOULD DEVELOPS. 


THE PLANT SPECIALLY BUILT FOR PROCESSING THE INCUBATED LIQUID TO GET 


BOTTLES ARE EMPTIED OVER A FILTER, THE MOULD. BEING SQUEEZED TO EXPRESS 
A CONCENTRATED AMBER-COLOURED PENICILLIN FLUID, 


ALL THE LIQUID. THE MOULD IS THEN THROWN AWAY, 


Bottles containing half a pint of this liquid are sterilised and then “ sown” 
which with a culture of a mould called ‘ Penicillium Notatum."’ In the course of 
they were knighted in the recent Birthday Honours—is a powder nine days, dur'ng which the temperature is maintained at 23 degrees C., the 
produced by a mould. The process of manufacture is shown in the accom- mould grows, until a layer, which covers the liquor in each. bottle, is formed. 
panying photographs. The first step is to prepare the ‘ nutrient medium” The liquor now contains tiny quantities of penicillin. At this point, the 
that is, the food on which the mould feeds This is a dark-brown liquid bottles are emptied, the mould is thrown away and the amber-coloured 


Penicillin, the wonderful new drug discovered and developed respectively by 


Professor Fleming and Professor Florey, two British doctors—for 


qu 
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INFECTIONS—PENICILLIN, WHICH HAS 
THE SUFFERINGS OF WOUNDED MEN. 


AFTER BEING “ CORKED”’ 
WITH A POROUS WAD 
TO ALLOW “ BREATHING ”’ 
AND TO EXCLUDE AIR- 
LIS Soph, a OP SE RODRIG I Ea a oa se BORNE MICRO-ORGANISMS, 
IT REACHES THE FILLER IS CHARGED AUTOMATICALLY WITH “Sy “THE BOTTLES — 


EACH BOTTLE AS 
A MEASURED QUANTITY OF NUTRIENT MEDIUM. 


IS ENOUGH 
” 


IN THIS BOTTLE THERE 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 
OF TEN “LIFE OR DEATH 


PENICILLIN FOR THE TREATMENT 


WHICH NOW CONTAINS A SMALL AMOUNT OF PENICILLIN. 


COVERS THE LIQUID, 
MAKE A SINGLE DOSE OF THE DRUG. 


GROWN, THE MOULD 
BOTTLES TO 


IT TAKES ONE OR TWO SUCH 


CONNECTED TO TRAPS IMMERSED IN THE CONTROL LABORATORY: HERE CARRIED OUT TO ASCERTAIN 
THE STRENGTH OF THE 


FLASKS OF PENICILLIN FLUID ARE FROZEN, THEN 
IN A “ DRIK®ILD " ALCOHOL MIXTURE. THE WATER * DISTILS WITHOUT MELTING. 
: f Ee eee eae 


VARIOUS TESTS ARE 
FINAL PRODUCT. 


penicillin is extracted from the liquor. The penicillin extract, which is a many soldiers remained open for six months or more, necessitating frequent 
solution of penicillin in a solvent, is then dried in glass vessels at low painful dressings and other miseries, but now it was hoped that with the 
temperature and a beautiful golden crust of penicillin appears as the solvent aid of penicillin they would not really become infected at all, or that even 
evaporates. This is ground and packed and, after certain routine control if they did, many of them might be well in a month or less. It would 
tests, is ready for issue to the medical service Speaking of his discovery of seem that Providence had been kind in letting us have this most powerful 
penicillin, Professor Fleming said that during the last war the wounds of agent against septic infections just when it was most wanted 
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THE WASP AND THE PAPER - MILL. 


HE wasp was the first paper-maker, though its craftsmanship passed unrecognised 
Two tattered scraps of 
Chinese lettered paper in the British Museum were made in the third century A.p., and 


for fifteen centuries after the Chinese had been doing it. 


none earlier has survived. Yet the wasp may be set down as a more 
modern inventor, because it built its paper nest out of the wood of 
trees, whereas the Chinaman, without neglecting any odds and ends 
that could be made into paper, was reasonably convinced that rags 
were the best choice. The European paper-maker was even more 
conservative in his tradition. His paper, after he had first grasped 
the way of it 1000 years later, continued for five centuries to be 
made from the pulp of linen and cotton fabrics, and nothing else. 

Yet in one way paper-making has retained its archaic origin. In one 
form or another it employs the ‘“ mould” which was, and is, the 
paper-maker’s chief tool. Handled by the first Chinese handicraftsmen, 
and handled over the length and breadth of Asia now, it was a shallow 
wooden framework, with a bottom pierced with tiny holes to allow water 
to escape, but otherwise retaining any solid fragments of fibre, of what 
ever material the fibre might be. Such materials for paper were wetted 
and reduced to the smallest possible fragments by pestle and mortar. 

Ts’ai Lun, of the Chinese Emperor Ho-Ti’s Imperial Guard, first 
devised the mould, an implement capable of picking up the matted 
fibres from their cooking vat and letting the water drain away—so 
simple an invention, yet so enduring. The first paper-making moulds 
had a bottom of cloth coarsely woven, and after the water had run 
through it, the residue was dried in the sun. The only preliminary was 
to dip the mould into the macerated pulp of rags or bamboo fibre. So 
moist paper was born. Other refinements followed. Thin strips of 
bamboo, that universal standby of the East, twenty-three strips to the 
inch, stitched or laced with horsehair or silk, replaced the woven cloth. 
A laced bamboo cover was added, and frame and cover, after being 
dropped into the vat, brought up from it a thickness of paper pulp that 
would furnish four sheets of paper. The next operation was “‘ couching.” 

The thick sheet of paper in being was lifted from the framework, and 
the layer with its component sheets laid flat on a bare board, and thus 
‘** couched ”? were subjected to pressure to get more moisture out, and 
then dried on frames of cowhair. : 

In the Dard Hunter Paper Museum installed in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the history of paper-making from these earliest 
beginnings, unto the highly organised mechanised processes of to-day, 
is illustrated by photographs, rare documents and specimens, and models, 
one of them a set-up of a full-sized old English hand-made paper-mill. 
Mr. Dard Hunter, the collector, has lately added to his other authoritative 
books on the subject one published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., of 
New York, which is an encyclopedic guide to his museum, and 
to the history of paper-making. We are indebted to it both for 
a number of assembled facts, not to be found elsewhere, about 
the evolution of processes and the bibliography associated with 
them, and for the reproduced illustrations of the Chinese hand- 
worker with his mould, as well as for that of the old paper-mill 
at Wookey Hole, Somerset. The bamboo filter of the East was 
replaced in the West by close-set fine wires in Moorish Spain 
during the twelfth century. Augsburg, the Germanic centre of 
art in workmanship, eventually exchanged the cut and hammer- 
flattened wires of Spain for wire-drawn wires two centuries later, 
an innovation copied in England. 

Inevitably many other inventions were joined to the hand- 
made paper mould. The pestle and mortar were replaced by a sort 
of pavior’s hammer ; Spain employed wooden hammers. Germany 
stamped twenty-five troughs with 100 hammers; and so arose the 
stamping-mill in which the stampers macerating the rags were 
worked by water-power, so that the stamping-mill was in effect 
a water-mill. The Dutch, with less water-power at their disposal, 
substituted windmills, but in order to economise their power, invented 
a new way of using it. This was the device that in the most elaborated 
form and in the most modern factories is still known as the Hollander. 
In its simplicity it was a stone not unlike a millstone, kept revolv- 
ing in the tub that held the material. As it revolved it jammed 
and rammed the stuff against the floor of the tub, till it became the 
pulp that was ready to be made into paper. Another leap forward, 
possibly less important than it seemed at first, was when Jean 
Antoine Réaumur’s disclosure of the wasp (a Canadian wasp) as a 
paper-maker turned the thoughts of the trade to wood as a material. 
The wood had to be ground, a laborious operation, before it could be 
pulped, but this waste of energy has been replaced by boiling wood- 
chips and shavings in a solution of caustic alkali in a closed boiler 
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A WASP’S NEST MADE FROM THE 
BARK OF TREES. 

The wasp was the earliest of the paper- 

makers, and its activities were revealed 

in the eighteenth century by Antoine 


Réaumur, a French naturalist. He 
inted out that a Canadian wasp built 
ts paper nest from the bark of trees. 





F the writing of books on Russia there is seemingly no end. 
for Russia is the enigma of our day. 
Europe with her pre-war diplomacy ; 





.SOLDIERS, SPIES, BUTLERS AND HUMORISTS. 


It is understandable. 
She puzzled and confounded the statesmen of 
she dumbfounded the Generals with her army ; 
and her attitude to the post-war world is still speculative. Even to-day 
her magnificent armies fight very largely behind a smoke-screen of 
secrecy. Consequently, the title of Walter Kerr’s book, ‘‘ THe Russian 
Army: Its Men, Its LEADERS AND Its Batties”’ (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), 
at once arrests attention. 

It will startle many by its revelations of Russian discipline. ‘“‘ It 
took Lenin and his associates only a few weeks to learn that no army 
can be strong without discipline.” And what discipline! ‘‘ An officer 
could be broken and given a suspended jail sentence for overstaying his 
leave. He would be sent to the front as a private, and if he acquitted 
himself well that sentence would be quashed after the war. Similarly, 
a man could be shot for an offence that, in this country, would lead 
only to the guard-room.” 

All desire to know the secret of the outstanding successes of the 
Red Army. Kerr finds it “‘ in the fighting heart of its soldiers, in their 
training, their discipline, and the civilian strength behind them.” Apart 
from this, Russia depends largely on artillery. Voronov, watching the 
massed batteries before Stalingrad, exclaimed: ‘“‘ For the Germans it is 
either death or insanity—or surrender.” It was surrender. But in the 
last analysis Russia’s achievements rest on the Red Army soldier who 
fights because he hates the Nazis. One final question. Will Russia fight 
Japan? Kerr believes that after Britain and America “ have a foot- 
hold on the continent of Europe, Russia will be at war with Japan 

- - in Russia’s interests.”” We have that foothold. 

Another fine war book is John Gunther’s ‘‘ D-Day” (Hamish 
Hamilton ; ros. 6d.), thougw*when I opened it on the D-Day I thought 
it might at once vanish into the limbo of past things. For it refers, not 
to the invasion of France, but of Sicily. Yet however much the swift 
trend of events may seem to have outstripped this diary of experiences 
and impressions culled last summer, the pen-portraits of Alexander 
(“one of the finest men I have ever met”), Montgomery (‘‘ he is 
utterly ruthless with inefficient officers ”’), and Eisenhower (‘‘ no human 
being could have been more helpful; but I detected, too, a note of 
essential toughness, even ruthlessness ’’), plus the sidelights on how war 
correspondents work, give it a present value. Gunther is too good and 
knowledgeable a journalist to confine himself to the small-talk of events. 
His chapter on Turkey and her Daedalian diplomacy should not be 
missed, and his observations and opinions on the Middle East are most 
valuable to every student of international affairs—and who is not to-day ! 

Count Alfred Hessenstein gave himself a difficult task when he set 
out to write “A GIANT IN THE AGE OF STEEL : THE STORY OF GENERAL 
DE GAULLE ” (Hutchinson ; 18s.). For his subject, strange as it 
may appear, does not lend himself to biography. Like the Soviets, 
he is something of an enigma, and Count Hessenstein provides no 
solution. All he does is carry us from anti-Jewish demonstrations 
in Germany to Vichy and Laval ; and that inconsequentially, with 
little or no relation to his subject. Even the recorded talk with 
de Gaulle about the future of mechanised warfare gets us no- 
where beyond “ the decisive battles of times to come will be waged 
in the air, colossal ’planes carrying whole units of troops, tanks, 
guns of all calibres, lorries and armoured cars.” In view of the 
cargoes, the use of the word “ decisive ’’ seems faulty. 

Much more readable is Etta Shiber’s “‘ Paris UNDERGROUND ” 
(Harrap ; 10s. 6d.). It reads like a thriller, though we are assured 
it is all fact. But so does the story of Nurse Cavell; and Kitty 
Beaurepos, the Englishwoman married to a Frenchman, and Etta 
Shiber, her American friend, carried on the same work in France 
following Dunkirk as Ed.th Cavell did in Belgium in the last war. 
Both were eventually caught, and one of the most terrible features 
of the book is the account of how the Nazis use mental no less 
than physical torture to extract confessions. Little less horrible 
are the sidelights on prison life, and the cynical farce of a German 
“trial.” Mrs. Shiber was entually exchanged for the notorious: 
Johanna Hofmann, the Nazi spy ; Kitty Beaurepos, condemned to 
death, may or may not still be alive in some dread Gestapo prison. 

To leave this record and turn to the reminiscences of Albert 
Thomas, butler to the Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, is to 
be translated into anqther world—a placid, pre-war world in which 
whisky was 3s. 6d. a bottle and Beaune could be had for sixpence 
less. ‘‘ Wait AND SEE” (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) is no scandal- 
mongering story of life below stairs. It is the very human record 
of a man’s full life in the service of others, administering to their 


under a high pressure of super-heated steam; or by the sulphite A CHINESE PAPER-MAKER AND HIS “ MOULD.” creature comforts and shrewdly observing them and their foibles, 
process, which, with the agency of sulphurous acid, dissolves the This “ mould” ecaaye up the f ts of pulp no less than their fine qualities, in the process. I found it excellent 
intra-cellular matter of the wood fibre. from which the is made, is of bamboo reading: and not least because my heart warmed to the dictum 

lints laced together r with horsehair, and will form four laid down on the second page—that two things which will spoil the 


Wood as a paper-making material might also be taken to mark 
the beginning of modern machine-made paper produced in bulk, 
In principle, the “* mould " is common to both. But 
in the hand-made paper it is of defined and re- 
stricted sizes. Machine-made paper is restricted 
only by the size of the machine. In its use the 
matted fibre is no longer scooped into a rectangular 
frame, but is poured from the vat so as to flow in 
a regular stream on to an endless woven wire cloth, 
which retains the pulpy mass and at the same time 
allows the water to drain away. The endless cloth 
is thus an elongated * mould.” 

The matted fibre is brought up by a flywheel, or 
a cylinder, fitted with buckets, which plunge into the 
vat and discharge their contents into a shallow 
reservoir from which it pours like a thin sheet of 
water on to the endless wire cloth. As it settles 
there it receives a sideways movement, the better to 
drain the unwanted water into a vat below. A crank 
keeps the wire cloth continually advancing, till the 
sheet of newly-formed paper on it finally runs under 
a felt-covered roller. When it leaves the first roller 
it is no longer saturated with water, but can be 
removed just as a sheet of hand-made paper is lifted 
from its bed of felting after pressing in a press. 

Needless to say that for the materials of paper 
many substitutes have been offered for rags ; and 
wood is the most advantageous, When procurable 
it contributes 90 per cent. of the material for the 
world’s paper, and is likely to continue doing so. 
Spruce, hemlock, balsam and poplar offer them- 
selves as first choices; but let nobody think 
that the several substitutes of wartime have not 
been used before. E. S. Grew. 
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picture shows the lifting box, the vat, the coucher’s stool, the 


Photographs from the Dard 
Technology, U.S.A. 


adel ~~ Fy * Ly memes was 





AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY PAPER-MILL REMOVED FROM 


moisture, and, on the wall (left), a mould. 

Hunter Museum 

Reproduced by Courtesy 
Alfred A. Knopf, Te Inc., “New York. 


press for squeezing out 
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best meal are tasteless gravy and bad service. 

A book I strongly recommend to be read in 
conjunction with what the butler has to say is H. D. 
Renner’s ‘“ Tue Oricin oF Foop Hasits " (Faber 
and Faber; 15s.). It is a fund of information and 
certainly stimulates the gastric juices in these days 
of rationing. 

Equally entertaining, though from a very differ- 
ent angle, is the sub-acid humour of two Russian 
writers, Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petrov, who—also in 
the pre-war period—journeyed to America in the 
** Normandie ” and there surveyed the country and 
its institutions, the people and their habits, through 
Soviet spectacles. They do so very much in the 
nature of explorers discovering an entirely new 
territory. They appear almost unbelievably naive 
in many of their reactions to the everyday life and 
manners of a big and wealthy city. Yet with it all 
“ Lirtte Go_pen America " (Routledge ; 12s. 6d.) 
is a shrewd summing-up of the things they encounter. 

One of their conclusions is that ‘ America is 
located on a large automobile highway "; another 
that “ American nature and American technique 
not only supplement each other in order jointly to 
astonish the imagination of man, but to squelch 
him”; and another that ‘“ America has taken 

of the best musicians in the world,” 
though only “ to discharge a dull duty.” They met 
Henry Ford, but the one-page account tells us 
nothing beyond an assertion that Ford is “interested 
in the Soviet Union and is quite sympathetic to 
it.” Altogether a very curious book, clever, enig- 
matic, but eminently readable.—W. R. CaLvert. 


WOOKEY HOLE. 
In this old paper-mill hand-made paper was fabricated fom 1830 onwards, and the 
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A tube tucked away in your hot-water tank—this is Creda Electric 


Immersion Heating, from which you get hot water at all taps at all 
times, whether the kitchen fire is “in or out 


Make a note for your post-war home. 





Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD - OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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The 
Man’s Shop 


Service for the Civilian 


Many must continue in civilian 
duties, and to them, quality is of 
major importance. The Man’s 
Shop at Harrods holds a fine range 
of perfectly-tailored lounge suits, 
cut from cloths of pre-war quality. 
In fact Harrods Man’s Shop still 
has almost everything a man 
needs in the matter of clothes 
ready for immediate service. 
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You can trust me, Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 


** Now that my barley water in the bottle is 
unobtainable my advice is, make it yourself 
from Robinson's ‘Patent’ Barley. If you can't 


get hold of a lemon or an orange, flavour with 





Ry 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 


the juice of stewed or tinned fruit, or jam.’ 


_ Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent?’ BARLEY 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 
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“If ifs and ands were 
pots and pans...” 


Cu says the old nursery rhyme, 
“there'd be no work for tinkers.” 
And if every child had a real home 
and loving parents there would be 
no work for us. Unfortunately there 
are still only too many children being 
badly treated or otherwise in need of 
wise and loving care. Since war 
began we have accepted 10,000 
children, each one of them sorely in 
need of our help. Our picture shows 
just a few out of ail these thousands. 
Will you help us to keep them happy 
and open our doors to others? 

10/- will keep one of them for a week 


Any help (however small) gratefully 
received by the Secretary, 


W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


Joel St., Pinner, Middlesex, 
England. 
(Bonkers : Barclays Bank Ltd., Kennington, $.£.1 1) 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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A hundred and fifty testing years confirm that Thomas Minton 
wrought better than he knew, when from his modest 
Pottery in 1793 he sent forth Minton China. Since then, 
generations of lovers of the fine and beautiful have ‘blazed a 
trail’ to Minton’s door, making his name and artistry world- 
famous... Through all those years has stood a Minton at the 
helm, guiding and guarding a great tradition, lengthening 
devotedly the shadow of a gifted, single-hearted man. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 
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Thank goodness | always bought 
‘Viyella’ service sis 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT— WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
active service for half a century, and are still right for any battlefront, 
any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, 
they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 
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THIRST QUENCHER OF OLD NILE 


Dear Hawkins, 


I am now in Cairo for a short spot of leave and spending 
some time in the Club where I sit on my shoulder blades in 
a long low chair, smoke cheroots and sip tall glasses of 
Rose’s Lime Juice, nobly iced. Quite a change after months 
of tepid chlorinated water. 

How are things going with you? I notice from the snap you 
enclosed that you have lost a certain amount of weight 
amidships. Or is that the effect of the Home Guard uniform? 


We shall have to do something about your periphery after 
the war, for a streamlined Hawkins is as unnatural as a fat 
winner of the Waterloo Cup. 

I met the Colonel in Shepheard’s two days ago. You will 
remember that he stayed with us in 1937. He was a major at 
the time. He asked after you, and has also invited himself to 
come down for a week-end after the war. You might start 
planning the festivities forthwith, not overlooking the 
Rose’s. I’m off for a swim. Best wishes. 

Very sincerely, 





ROSE? 8 — There ts no substitute 
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When Horlicks is scarce, don't forget that 
many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is 
an «ssential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is 
exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are 
proud that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that many 
have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 
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Magnets 


He earns no medals ; his name 
will never make headlines ;_ his 
way of life is modest and his work 
unexciting. 

But to us he is an individual, a 
personality ; not justa number on 
the time clock. He is a skilled 
man — and more, because for 


He melts metals — very special 
metals which are used for 
making ‘ Ticonal’* permanent 
magnets of unusual power and 
unique properties ; an outstanding 
Philips invention. He is one of the 
thousands of Philips workpeople 
who gave you, before the war, the 


‘@ years his skill has been allied ta the Philips products you knew and 
Philips tradition of doing things trusted so well. His skill is a 


more efficiently ; of making things vital asset to the nation today. 
ARE STILL SUPREME 


just that much better. | * Registered Trade Mark. 


PHIL , PS & 


RADIO LAMPS 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (243) 





K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD. 
Putney Vale, S.W.15 














This national figure 
is the symbol of 


all that is best in 





Tobacco Manufacture 


—Player’s Navy Cut 








| WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD... 
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